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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
snd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be seat to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue * 
Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery kruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, atthe Community Gurdens. 











oe Fe ee 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
tur froutuer und western Trapping, manutactured 


by the  saammaaar (i 
Newuouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants aud Traders suppliea 
with tue various kinds of Awericau manuluciure, 
at wnolesale prices. 

A. w. Cann, VU. cd. Minuer, U. Qupa, Agents. 


an assurtiment ‘or vur OWkb 


Traveting-Bags? 
sluck. 


Mauuiacture, trom caretuily selecied 
Merchants supplied. 
od. W. Buxnuam, 


Superiniendents. 
HeLven U. Noyes, § thems 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Sakau Van VeEuser, Superintendent. 


Palmeleaf Hats ; manufactured a and for sale at 

the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling 3 Custom work doue as usual at the 


Cc unity Grist-mill. 
_ : J. F. Sears, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Seaied,in Glass 
Bottles, tor family use. 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 








Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
. ALLEN, WA LLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1 50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Anoual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and _ at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
f-nded by J. H. Novgs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Fe Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionis(, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. é 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price. 
It ig supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 











The Oneida Commanity: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. - 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good aud evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul ard body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the muintenance of a good spirit, securing 
vital. oR@ANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rrEE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader In_ business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them fur pusis of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in «1 their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members anil 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re 
spects How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere.and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to real their writings. 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pros 


not profess to 


ent adverse to receiving new members. Tueir princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying iu ldings are tull 
to the extent of their convenient ¢:pacjty Pinns are 
in contemplation, on the first mov f attaining 
the requisite means, to buwid a yucu larger and 


better edifice than the present one, ior a Community 


The Promise. 
The great promise tv prayer is the gift 
of the Spirit of truth. It is called the 
‘promise of the Father.’ Peter said on 
the day of Pentecost, in the flow of his 
inspiration, ‘ This Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof we all are witnesses ;_ there- 
fore being by the right hand of God ex- 
alted, and having received the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this 
which ye now see and hear. (See also 
Acts 2: 38, 39, and 8: 20, Eph. 1: 13.) 
Christ presented it as the glorious result 
of his returning to the Father, that he 
would send his disciples the Comforter, 
the Spirit of truth. For this he promised 
to ‘ pray the Father :’ he ‘ received it of 
the Father.” When he said ‘ask and 
ye shall receive,’ his thoughts were evi- 
dently on this promise: ‘If ye then be- 
ing evil, know how how to give good gifts 
unto your children , how much more shall 
your Heavenly Father give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.’ This gift 
included all good things. Ina special 
sense it was not given till Christ was 
glorified. The disciples were to wait for 
it. ‘ When heascended up on high, he 
led captivity captive and gave gifts unto 
men,’ 

The most glorious operation of the Spir- 
it of Truth is to give us a knowledge of 
God ; to fulfill the New Covenant, which 
promises that ‘all shall know the Lord 
from the least unto the greatest.’ Christ 
says, ‘ He shal! glorify me, for he shall 
receive of mine and shall show it unto 
you, All things that the Father hath 
are mine; therefore said I that he shall 
take of mire and shall show it uato 

The world by wisdom know not 
, but ‘ the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God.’ ‘No man 
can say that Jesus is Lord but by the 
Holy Ghost.” The knowledge of God is 
we need to be saved; ‘ behold- 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
» changed into the same image from 
ulory to glory, as by the spirit of the 
Lord. Sve 2 Cor. 4: 6, 2 Pet. 1: 2, 3. 
Paul counted all things but loss tor the 
caxcellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 

“ © that he might know him,’ &.— 
The whoe train of sin came in through 


you,’ 


God 


all that 
ng 
we ar 


not retaming the knowledge of God. 


This is life eternal’, to know the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent.’ In many other passaves the con- 





Home. 
—Tue Circrviar is our weekly organ, and 
fered on such terms as make it secessible to ever 

one Those who receive its sport ond have th 
ability to do so, will deal gtnercusiy i 


~ of 


hy the Ce 





and a few remittances from those who choose to pa: munity in sharing its expense. a niriboti g to | The fi 7 ie waltiea:. of 
for jt Our expectation, however, is that the idea its usefulness ‘To the poor it is ofer: a grit | m freedom and liberality Bee. the 
ofa Free Dairy Retierovs Press, as the comple- The following may serve xs 4 cond psed formula of) promises to give the Holy Spirit, are 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- a a rorthy. of. the: allere and naee Me 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually whe Kined pi “8 ! ae : P4 aaa ‘Worthy of the glory and beneficence of 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- | /4¢ Kingdom of Heaven. established by Chr stinthe (4 id, —wortl at love ic : 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the|_ Interior sphere at his Second Coming, A.D. 0 | + a 'y of that | which first 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, wil} | Unity of all believers in this worl! and in Haces.; cave his son to die forus. ‘Ask. and 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- | _ With the Kingdom in the Heavens — pee er ee oe 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance Poguaopsticn . ietalfehing uy We Be cot contes- | VC snali receive, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. limi come unto me and drink ; . 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the for | * : : 7 . drink 4 he that 
going. serene Disease. renewing Youth, pay Hieveth on me, as te Scripture hath 
a 18 ning enh . . 
PR ES SERVED FRUITS. oy, hed rrenery of ail kinds, with Inspira- said, out of his belly shall flow rivers ot 
or distribution ivine water? for 
Strawberries. Dwelling together in Association, ov Complex Fami- liv “ water” A true prayer for the 
Raspberries, lies. Spirit of truth can proceed only from a 
Blackberries, Home Churches and Home Schools j ; 2 tf . é 
_ Meetings every Evening yourt seekibg improvement, for it isa 
Cherricsa, Grapes, Lord’s Supper at eve sry Meal lsnirit that . cheth the tl ] d 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. | 2s Pp ta Se 1@ thoughts an 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to | Horticulture the leading business for subsisience | intents of the heart, and convinces of sin 
keep perfectly. For sale by | A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- } ; 
hand of judement, as well as of righteous- 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ted to God. 


paring between eferna’ life and | 


- | to 


© Spir- 
be traced. ‘The Comforter was 


‘abide with the disciples forever.’ 


}if may 


counted it to him for righteousness ;’ 
that he was called the friend of God, is not 
found in the same connection, or any 
where in Genesis. 


ness—so that in reality, God’s bounty 
dovs not cast pearls before swine. 


Christ a Communist. 





Christ and his disciples were a jiitle 
Community company. They had cue 
purse. Judas appears to have carrie: it. 
He coveted the price of the precious vint- 
ment, doubtless, to put in it. Waien 
Christ said to him as he was about to go 
out from the supper, ‘That thou doest, 
do quickly,’ the disciples thought that 
he said to him, ‘ Buy those things that 
we have need of against the feast ; or 
that he should give ‘something to the 
poor.” This implies that Judas was the 
treasurer of the company, and that out 
of the bag he carried, their purchases 
were made, and their charities dispensed. 
The bread that the disciples had in the 
wilderness, and from which Christ fed 
the multitude, was, no doubt, in tie 
first place, a community provision. The 
tritute money that Peter was directed 
to find in the mouth of a fish, was for 
Christ and him too. 

Tt is rather interesting to notice that 
Christ suffered a covetous, faithless man 
to be the financier of his little Commu- 
nity while on earth ; but after the day 
of Pentecost, he punished covetousness 
in the case of Ananias and Sapphira 
with terrible judgment, and provided that 
the deacons or financiers of the church 
should be men full of the Holy Ghost. 


If Christ had received all the value of 
his outward service in those things that 
men charge pay for now, he would have 
been a rich man. But he gave freely of his 
time and talents, and lived from day to 
day on what returned to him as the gift 
of gratitude and love. No one can con- 
ceive of him but as pure from the love 
of money—and that, not because he had 
miraculous power to provide for himself 
without money, for it appears that he 
was conscientious in using that—he was 
pure from the love of money as a man. 
He lived as a child, and as the birds, on 
the thoughtful care of his Father in hea- 


ven. It cannot be said that he did not 


use money—he conformed to circumstan- 
ces ir that respect. 
dered what was considered due, and un- 
deubtedly bought things which he and® 
his disciples required from time to 4ime. 
But he was a Communist so far as he 
could convert those around him, 
money was superseded by love between 
him and his disciples. 


To Cesar he ren- 


and 





Abraham, the Friend of God. 
The apostle James says, ‘ Abraham be- 


lieved God, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness ; 
Friend of God,’ 
‘If any man thirst, let | history in Genesis, 


and he was called the 
Recurring to Abraham’s 
we find it said that 
and the Lord 
but 


he believed in the Lord, 


There are two other 
places in the Bible, however, which James 
could have referred to for what he added, 
In 2 Chronicles 20:7, king Jehoshaphat 





uses the following language in prayer - 


158 
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* Art not thou our God, who didst drive 
out the inhabitants of this land before 
thy people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend for ever ?’ 
Again in Isaiah 41: 8, the Lord in the 
mouth of the prophet says, ‘But thon 
Israel art my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend,’ 
This discovery is interesting, as show- 
ing James’ minute knowledge of the 
Scriptures. His intimacy with the Scrip- 
tures again confirms his truthfulness and 
sincerity. This obscure quotation is 
good evidence of the genuineness of his 
epistle—that it was a sincere letter, writ- 
“ten by the one who professes to write it. 
Indeed the numerous quotations from the 
Old Testament, by the writers of the 
New, attest tlhe genuineness and sincerity 
of their writings, as many of these quo- 
tations are too intricate and nice, to have 
been used by the hand of imposture. 
Jehoshaphat’s “beautiful conception 
that Abraham was the friend of God, 
was doubtless drawn from the account of 
his frequent and familiar conversation 
with God, and perhaps particularly from 
the friendly course that God took with 
him in respect to the destruction of the 
cities of the plain. ‘The Lord said, shall 
Ihide from Abraham that thing which 
Ido?’ He confided in him and cousulted 
with him as a friend: and we may al- 
most say, deferred to his judgment.— 
When he ‘had left communing with 
Abraham, he went his way.’ There is an 
elevation and dignity in the title con- 
ferred on Abraham, if we study its sense, 
that is superior we think, to any that 
other men have received. 





Saving Ruin 
‘T am thankful,’ said a friend, ‘ for the 
cross of Christ, which means ruin for this 
world” This definition of the cross is 
singularly satisfying to the heart, if not 
to the intellect. The heart that is at- 
tracted to God. rejoices in it. It corres- 
ponds to the great paradox of the gospel 
—‘ He that will save his life shall lose it ; 
and he that will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it. The ruin of the worldly 
life, not by our own will and effort—not 
by ascetic hermitage, or worn-out sensu- 
ality—but.by the leading of Christ’s love, 
inducing us to follow him, is indeed a 
happy end. There is an unseen lover 
who wins the heart and who beckons us 
on—we follow, regardless of the path ; 
the world attempts tc call us back to the 
way of safety ; it points out the thorns 
and briars and precipices that await our 
steps,—but what are these tolove? A 
glance of His smile is more enchaining 
than the fears or bribes of our pursuers 
The thorns and briars but tear away the 
burdens that impede us—every smart 
reveals again the nearness of Him we 
seek, and from the very precipice of ruin 
we fall into his bosom. We welcome the 
eross of Christ, and the privilege of fol- 
lowing the way he went, that we may 
find him where he is, 





The Holy Spirit and Criticism. 
_ When we ask for the Holy Spirit, we 

in effect ask for criticism. It is impossi- 
ble for the Holy spirit to come upon 
those that are not wholly civilized accor- 
ding to the heavenly standard, without 
criticising them. Christ says to his dis- 
ciples, ‘Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.’ And he im- 


for : ‘If ye then being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him. In seeking for the Holy Spirit, 
we must have a right idea of what it is, 
and receive it in its true character and 
office. We may form a true conception 
of its office, from this saying of Christ’s : 
*Tam the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman. very branch in me 
that beareth not fruit he taketh away ; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more 
fruit’ Let us invite the Holy Spirit 
with the understanding that it will faith- 
fully criticise us, and purge us, that we 
may bear fruit bountifully. 

But we need not necessarily anticipate 
much suffering from the Holy Spirit. If 
we yield ourselves to it, we shall find as 
much pleasure as pain in the operation. 
We shall at least suffer less from God’s 
treatment of our case, than from our 
own or others’ treatment of it. At the 
same time that God is perfectly faithful, 
he knows how to save us from pain. He 
is the most merciful being in the universe, 
and the last to condemn us. ‘Search 
me, O God, and know my heart : try me, 
and know my thoughts ; and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.’ ‘Cleanse thou 
me from secret faults.’ 
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The Cable. 








Some hopes are still entertained at Valentia 
that the Atlantic Cable can be made available for 
a time at least. The London Daily News states 
that ‘Prof. Thompson has nearly succeeded 
in neutralizing the effects of the earth currents 
which become perplexing when the electric currents 
through the cable are so weak. Prof. Hughes 
has so modified his printing apparatus that a 
current of voltaic electricity, generated by a 
swall iron wire being held in one hard, moistened 
with water, while a copper wire of equal size is 
held in the other, the two wires being united to 
form a circuit, is sufficient in intensity to make 
his machine print an intelligible message. So sen- 
sitive is his new instrument that it will still 
print correctly, though a current weak as we 
have described is diminished stil] more in inten- 
sity by passing through the bodies of four indi. 
viduals. With the combined improvements and 
inventions of Professors Thompson and Hughes, 
and Mr. Henly. we are not without hope that, as 
soon as their instruments can be conveyed across 
the Atlantic, electric communication will be once 
more restored.’ On the other hand the cable ap- 
pears to have been poorly made to begin with. A 
writer from Valentia, Oct. 4, speaking of the 
state of the Cable when it was laid down, says: 


* Many defects no doubt arose from the old me- 
thod of covering the wire with its gutta percha 
covering, waich the company themselves use, and 
some from the negligence of men. On the very 
place where the splice was made, in the center of 
the Atlantic, one bubble, almost the size of a 
coffee bean, had to be cut out. How many hun- 
dreds of similar places might there have been 
that were never seen? The defective centering 
of the copper conductor in its gutta percha cov- 
ering was also, no doubt, a sourcé of wanhy serious 
faults, for the reason that the gutta percha, being 
very tuin in some parts. allows the powerful elec- 
tric currents from the inducticn coils to pierce it 
and touch the outside wires. When this fault, 
which is technically called ‘blowing a hole’ ina 
cable, takes place, such a loss of the signalizing 
current ensues that the cable is rendered useless 
or a great augmentation ofs battery power is ren- 
dered necessary ; and when this last remedy is 
resorted to the hole becomes larger and larger, 
until the water, getting freely to the wire, oxi- 
dizes it away ina very short time. Such acci- 
dents have frequently occurred in the cables be- 
tween England and the Hague, and there is not 
the least doubt that there are many scores of such 
faults along the Atlantic wire.” 

Practically the mission of the present cable is 
probably ended. It has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of telegraphic communication between the 
continents. This single fact is of inestimable 





mediately indicates what they should ask’ 


future. Cables will be laid—the ocean depths 
will be traversed by these silent conductors of 


, thonght in all directions—and the march of unity 
| will go on. 
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News Summary. 


.---A meeting of the * North American Tele 
graphic Association,’ was held in New-York, last 


{week, at which important arrangements were 
;made to secure rapid and reliable Telegraphic 
! communication throughout the country. 


The 
Association is composed of the leading companies 


| now owning or working the main Telegraph lines 
'in the Umted States and Canada, having an ag- 


gregate .capita! invested of between five and six 
millions of dollars, and operating between thirty 
and forty thousand miles of wire. Among the 
important subjects considered by the Association 
was the early construction of a reliable line to 
California and Oregon, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take this matter in hand and adopt 
prompt and efficient measures for the prosecution 
of the work. 

...-Governor Denver, of Kansas, has resigned 
and is on his return to Washington. 

...-Letters from F. W. Pickens, the Ameri- 
can Minister at the Russian Court, represent that 
the commercial interests of this country and Rus- 
sia are constantly becoming more intimate. Our 
increasing settlements and trade in California and 
on the Pacific are biinging us into intercourse 
with the Russian possessions on the Amoor River 
and the Asiatic coast, as well as with their pos- 
sessions in America. The trade of the Amoor 
River as said tu be immense—something like 
$30,000,000 a year—and growing very rapidly. 

...-The Moslems throughout the whole East, 
are said to be hot with ianaticiom, and stirred up 
to great wrath against the encroachments of 
western civilization vn their borders; and stand 
ready to take advantage ol every opening to vent 
their fury upon the Christians. ‘The signs of the 
times seem to indicate that the death struggle of 
Mohammedanism 18 approaching. 

...-The wheat crop of Canada in 1858, accord- 
ing to reliable returns, is 25 per cent below the 
average of ordimary years. 

....Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Second 
has appeared in Engiand in two volumes. 

..-.The highest waterfall in the world is in 
the Sandwich isianus, and is stated to be between 
four and five thousand feet high, The stream 
vn which the fall occurs runs among the peaks of 
oue of the highest mountamms—so high that the 
water acluully never reaches the bollom—so 
great 1s the distance that the water 1s converted 
into mists, and ascends to the clouds again. 

[A good ‘ traveler's story, bui we can’t help won- 
dering why, on the same principle, the height of the 
clouds should not prevent the rain trom ever reach- 
ing the ground.} : 

....A pair of shoes lately made to order for 
a colored overseer on a southern plantation, are 
said to measure nineteen anda half inches in 
length with a corresponding width. _ 

[This is another story that we don’t dispute, but 
what a capital pair of feet that negro must have for 
getting over moist places. ] 

..--Bayard Taylor, wife, and infant daughter, 
have arrived from Europe. The result will be 
more lectures on European travel. 

...-Philadelphia, it is estimated, has a popula- 
tion of between 610,000 and 625,000. 

..--The late elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Iowa, show large Republican gains, 
and indicate that that party will have a majority 
in the next U. S. House of Representatives. 

....Charles Francis Adams, son of the late John 
Quincy Adams, has been nominated (by the 
American Republicans) for member of Congress 
for the Third Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, and has accepted the nomination. 

....A meeting is to be heldat Paris in Novem- 
ber, to make arrangements for the construction of 
a canal] across the Isthmus of Suez. 

...-The Springfield Republican states the curi- 
ous fact that a natural daughter of Aaron Burr, 
and his residuary legatee, comes into possession 
of quite a fortune in this way: Burr held a lease 
from the Trinity Church in New-York, of the 
Richmond Hul property, consisting of three or 
four hundred lots in the center of the city, for 
sixty-six years. He re-leased the land to Astor 
and others for sixty-three years, and their lease 
expires in 1860. The !ease for three years then 
belongs to Burr’s daughter. The claim is indis- 
putable, and the value of the lease very great. 
Already several of the lessees have compromised 





value and the germ of untold progress in the 


the claim for from $1,500 tu $2,000 per lot. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


A topic of some interest with us now-a-days is 
the moral influence of the silk-peddling business, 
and the character of its official management in 
the Community. It is thought to have Lecome 
too irresponsible. The peddlers go and come, 
choose their own routes and terms of absence, 
without sufficient central control. Complaint is 
made that they are negligent more or less about 
writing home, which causes sometimes concern 
here, and is unfavorable to their good relations with 
us» The temptations of trade and the scductions 
of money, are fully discussed. It seems almost 
| impossible for persons to enter the great sphere of 
covetousness, and handle its currency, without 
losing some of their simplicity of heart. The 
Community principle forbids us to help ourselves 
to what we want—our wants are supplied from 
the public treasury, and are controlled by its 
resources. This principle should extend to those 
who do business which puts money in their 
pocket, as well as the rest—we must not have a 
system of sub-treasuries. The piinciple of faith 
—‘don’t help yourself, but seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and al) those things 
which the Gentiles seek after, shall be given unto 
you,’ is the principle forall; but successful traffic 
is found to be a temptation to self-appropria- 
tion. The whole business is up for judgment 
in our court of criticism, and the result will be 
its abandonment, or thorough purification and 
; reform. The integrity of our organization as a 
spiritual church and an embodiment of the Pente- 
cost spirit, will be maintained at any sacrifice of 
a pecuniary kind. Another topic vf some in- 
terest, is the material of women’s wixter dress, 
With us, as with the sex generally, it has been 
hitherto far less substanual than man’s. Why 
should it be? It is true if we felt obliged to 
wear long, full skirts, tweeds and broadcloths 
would be too heavy for comfort, and too expen- 
sive for our means ; but with the liberty to modi- 
fy the length and width of our skirts within 
reasonable limits, we may avail ourselves of the 
warm and durable fabrics which compose the 
winter clothing of men. The fashion that seems 
hkely to prevail with us for the present, is spen- 
cere or basques, and partalettes, uf thick material, 
with skirts of the ordinary kinds of mixed cloth, 
delaines, merinoes, &c.——The late prize-fight, 
which occupies whole pages of dignified public jour- 
nals, is mentioned here of course ; with objurga- 
tions by one class, sarcastic merriment by an- 
other, and moral reflections by a third. A. says 
he is not going to drop his mouth, andcry oh! 
about it. Asa human affur he. might weep at 
the account, vut as a diabolical idiosyncracy—the 
devil biting off his own nose—he will laugh at it. 





In the sifting of our silk peddling business, the 
question of two prices comes under discussion— 
whether it is possible to keep a good conscience 
and have different prices for different customers ; 
or in other words, is it lawful to take what you 
can get, instead of sticking to what you consider 
a fair remuneration? Peddlers who have tried 
both ways, say they have more. satisfaction in 
adhering to one price, no matter at, what sacrifice, 
than in the system of prevarication which two 
prices almost compel. Another question on the 
board is, what shall be done with.doubtful money ? 
You wish to send acheck home, and go intua 
bank and find that sume Lill you have taken is 
refused. By and by you off-r this bill in trade, 
or at another bank perhaps, asking the receiver 
to satisfy himself of its goodness, and he takes it 
without scruple. Is it right to letit go? This may 
be done almost any day. Is it right? Another 
side question that has arisen is, whether it is the 
dut; of persons riding in the cars, to hunt up the 
conductor and pay their fare, if he fails for any 
reason to call for it. We should judge from the 
account of our travelling corps, that rail-road 
Officials are very inattentive to (heir duty. One 
can hardly ride a hundred miles without being 
tempted to dishonesty by the oversight or negli- 
gence of the cunductor. Some of our folks are cun- 
scienteous enough to take a go>d deal of pains to 
find him if he does not find them; but others 
have felt justified in letting him take care of his 
own business, and two or three have confessed, 
we are ashamed to say,* that they have knowingly 
taken advantage of his oversight. It was thought 
to be the meanest kind uf sneaking, to evade the 
payment. of railroad fare in any manner; it is o 
frand every way as criminal as stealing. Asa 
Community, we are greatly indebted to the rail- 
roads. The benefit we receive from them every 
year is incalculable. Their fare is reasonable, 
it is notorious that they do not pay their stock- 


* Not ashamed that they have confessed it ; that will be 





their cure. 
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holders ; and no doubt the cheats of travellers 
have much to do with their common bankruptcy- 
Shall we be accessory to a course of things which 
will ruin our railroads? Shall we be willing to take 
their benefits without compensation? No. Let 
us never think it supererogatory to be at consider- 
able pains to pay our fare. 

Tur TeLrescopr.—One pleasant evening last 
week, we went with a party to Clinton, to look 
at the full moon through the great telescope 
which has been erected there. It isa splendid 
instrument, said to be the third in power that 
has ever been made. It is the work of a mechan- 
ist, of Canastota, in this County. We admired the 
observatory with its revolving dome, presenting 
an opening to the telescupe in any quarter ; the 
fine granite pedestal of the instrument, brought 
from Massachussetts, and costing 500 dollars ; the 
magnificently burnished instrument itself, a foot in 
diameter and 18 feet long, yet poised so delicately 
on its pivot, that a slight touch of the hand could 
change its direction; but we should be sorry not 
te sce the moon in any other way. For scientific 
investigation the telescope is a grand invention ; 
but for the pleasure of seeing, let us look at the 
fair queen of night with the naked eye, and not 
through the magnifying glass. Through that, we 
can only see a small section at once ; the magni- 
fied disc more than covers the field of view, 
many times; and in proportion as the power of 
the instrument is increased, the longer it takes for 
the moon to pass by the object-glass. You may 
wonder at the details of the movun’s surface re- 
vealed by the telescope, but you lose all the beau- 
tiful effect of the full orb, sailing in the azure 
vault. Its placid light, which to the ordinary 
gaze is so enchanting, is exchanged in the tele- 
scope for a dazzling glare—the brightness of the 
disc being proportionally increased; and over all 
is a nervous quivering motion, the effect of mag- 
nifying the vibration of the earth’s atmosphere. 
After looking awhile you see variations on the 
reflected surface, bright spots surrounded by parts 
less luminous—shadows, they would be called ; 
evident unevennesses, elevations and depressions, 
reflecting different degrees of light, and suggest- 
ing the idea of mountains and vallies. However, 
we came home less prepared to speculate on the 
gevlogy of the moon than before. We were told 
that the view is more interesting when the moon 
is new, the concave edge of the crescent present- 
ing the broken appearance which would be ex- 
pected on the supposition that the surface of the 
satellite is very mountainous. The full moon is 
unfavorable for the observation of other heavenly 
bodies, obscuring them like clouds. The comet, 
we were told, was a far more magnificent specta- 
cle to the naked eye than through the telescope. 
Its nebulosity was increased by the magnifying 
power, while you could only see through the glass 
a small part of its glorious sweep ata time. ‘Lhe 
fixed stars attest their immense distance by not 
yieldmg to the power of the instrument at all; 
they lose indeed what radiation they have to the 
naked eye, and are actually seen smaller, it is 
said, by telescoyic vision. These items of infor- 
mation were given us by the gentleman who has 
charge of the Observatory, and to whom we were 
indebted for the most polite attention, He in- 
formed us that the moon is now supposed not 
to be a globe, but an egg-shaped body—that it 
has been demonstrated that its centre of gravity 
is not at the centre of its figure, but 32 miles 
nearer to one side—the side, we understood, op- 
posite to the earth. He thought it possible that 
that side is better conditioned for vegetation and 
inhabitants. (We can hardly drop our pencil with- 
out apologizing for the unscientific character of 
this sketch, by signing it)—a woman. 

Scenes 1x A Garnet.—There were nine of us 
assembled in the garret, where many times before 
we had gathered for the purpose of singing. But 
it was not for singing now—at least so we judged, 
from not seeing any books, or hearing any remarks 
om the subject. Mr. B., our leader, broke the 
silence by remarking, he had been thinking of 
calling us together ‘for the purpose of being sin- 
cere with each other, and each telling the faults 
he had noticied in the other's musical charac- 
ter!’ This was new, but we all liked it very 
much, and each one volunteered him or herself 
as subjects. The first volunteer was of course 
taken up first—and as he wished us to keep back 
nothing, but tell him everything we had thought 
of him as a singer and musician, it was dene. If 
we thought his voice deep, melodious and musi- 
ca!—that he was a good thorough singer—or if 
we had thought with all these good qualities he 
was lacking in time—apt tojumble, or in any 
other way to violate musical rules, we did not 
scruple to tell him so, believing it would be the 
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truest way of showing our love for him.— 

We met several times—till we had finished. 
We found on examining closely, there had been 
some jealousy existing between some, but all tes- 
tified it was ‘awhile ago—now they did not feel 
so.’ Finally, it was resolved thet we would be a 
true band of brothers and sisters ; and as our aim 
was improvement, we would be open to receive 
advice from each other, and thereby establish uni- 


ty. 
Fevine SaGacity.—We have at our Circulari- 


um two kittens, kept mainly for rat-catching ser- 
vice in the Grist-mill, whose natural wits seem 
to be cunsiderably sharpened by the circumstance 
that they have to depend for their living main- 
ly on their own exertions, It is amusing to see 
their contrivance for getting a taste of cream on 
the morning when the dairyman brings down his 
churn to‘get his butter made by machinery. At 
the place where the shaft of the dasher passes 
tbrough the sides of the churn, a little cream 
works out so as to cover the shaft for the space 
of an inch or two, at a height just within reach 
of the kitten’s paw, standing on its hind legs.— 
At first the kittens were conten. to stand and 
look wistfully at the creamy treasure, and lick up 
such drops as fell from it to the floor; but at 
length appetite stimulated the ingenuity of one 
to the idea of reaching up its paw and gathering 
a morsel of the fluid from the revolving irun, and 
finding on licking its paw that the speculation 
succeeded, the two kittens may now be seen on 
the commencement of the churning, taking their 
place on their hind legs beside the churn, under 
the shaft, where they carry on an alternate reach- 
ing up of one paw tor an instant, and then with- 
drawing it to the owner’s mouth, so securing the 
lacteal accompaniment to their rodental viands 
which they so much covet. In conclusion of this 
comic gesticulation, they gather up the fragments, 
vy carefully licking each others faces clean of the 
drops which may have fallen upon them during 
the meal, 


Community Propuctions at rue Farrs.—At 
the New York State Fair, held this year at Syra- 
cuse, the Oneida Community obtained diplomas 
for each of the articles exhibited by them, viz., 
steel traps, travelling bags and preserved fruits. 

At the Cunnecucut State Fair, held recently 
at Hartford, premiums were awarded to the Wal- 
lingford Community for each of 6 kinds of vege- 
tables ; also for 18 varieties of preserved fruit and 
5 varietics of wine. 

The Putney Commune exhibited in the Union 
Fair, heid at Charlestown N. H., and took premi- 
ums on apples, pears and preserved fruits. 


Mr. Newhouse, on a late business tour in Can- 
ada, penetrated for some distance into the interior 
where game abounds, and brought home three 
beaver skins of his own catching. He encoun- 
tered the Rev. Dr. Bethune on his annual fishing 
excursion. This veteran Nimrod, or perhaps we 
should call him more appropriately, Fishing-rod, of 
the clergy, had just secured a muscalunge weigh. 
ing twenty-two pounds. Mr. N. also called upon 
Sir Geo. Simpson, governor (we believe) of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, at his residence at La- 
chine. 
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Grape Report. 


The grape crop with us, indeed, throughout 
the whole State, so far as we are informed, has 
been unusually fine and encouraging. Vines 
which last season produced only ove hundred 
and fifty pounds of inferior fruit—-that having 
been the extent of our crop—have this year 
yielded not far from one ton. This difference 
is to be attributed in part, we think, to the 
fact that the blossoming of the grape occurred 
last year during a ten day’s rain storm, while 
this year it came om during a fortnight of the 
most beautiful weather. Severe frost seemed 
to be impending several times, leading us to 
cut a portion of the crop before fully ripe ; yet 
all have passed over without any injury to the 
vines, and that part of the crop ‘remaining upon 
the vines, ripened off most beautifully. We 
have fruited six different kinds this season, of 
which we will speak in detail and in the order 
of their ripening. 

Northern Muscadine.—This is a seedling in- 
troduced by the Shakers of New Lebanon, and 
partakes strongly in habit and flavor of its pa- 
rent the New England ‘ Fox grape.’ Frhited 
the first time this season by us. The clusters 








were small, and by no means as numerous as 
upon other sorts of the same age and similarly | 
situated. It may improve by different pruning | 
from what we have given it. The berries shell 
badly from the cluster, which will detract from | 
its market value. Ripened and gone before | 
the 15th of Sept., and, unless superseded by the | 
Delaware, will be valued for its early maturity. | 

Concord.--This grape, we consider a deci- 
dedly valuable acquisition. Fair and handsome | 
clusters—-perfeetly sound and healthy. It is| 
quite as early and hardy as the Clinton; has 
not quite so good a flavor as the Isabella, yet 
none, we think, could hesitate in saying that 
it is good enough. First ripe grapes were 
picked Sept. 17th. It has not been so uni- 
formly productive with us, as the Jsabedla ; still 
it is generally considered very productive ; and 
some vines of ours give signs of great fruitful- 
ness : one small vine having only about two feet 
of bearing wood, bore fourteen clusters of fine 
grapes. We have planted this for a leading 
variety. 

Charter Oak.—-This is a ‘humbug’ grape 
disseminated to a great extent, we judge, by per- 
sous who had little just appreciation of good 
fruit, or desire to introduce valuable grapes. A 
worthless grape in our esteem, and, says a nur- 
seryman, ‘not worth the strings which hold it 
upon the trellis.’ Clusters small, none exceed- 
ing fifteen berries, yet some berries were four 
inches in circumference. Une vine, large 
enough to have borne twenty or thirty pounds, 
hardly yielded as many ounces. There are so 
many inferior grapes cultivated in the country, 
when better may be had, that we are glad to 
help ‘ write down’ one of them 

Clinton.—This is a very hardy and produc- 
tive grape with us. It partakes more of the 
nature of the frost grape than of the fox grape. 
When allowed to fully ripen its acerbity of fla. 
vor is much diminished, and is greatly liked by 
many who do not object to acid fruits Bears 
handling well, and makes a violet colored wine 
which, however, needs some sugar in its manu- 
facture. 

Diana.--This beautiful grape we fruited 
this season for the first time. It gives signs of 
being prolific. In all] epicurean qualities it is 
superior to the Jsabella. Ripe Sept. 25th, 
fully two weeks earlier than the Isabella grow- 
ing under the same conditions. Its fruit ap- 
peared to be slightly disposed to shrivel and 
drop. 

Tsabella.—-This old aud well-known grape 
has fully sustained its character with us. Many 
clusters weighing half a pound each, and 
some ove pound each. Though this grape 
would have tully ripened with us, yet we 
were induced to gather most of the crop 
betore fully ripe trom fear of a freeze. The 
worst that can be said of it is, that we are not 
sure of ripeuing it here—more or less uncer- 
tuinty always attends its ripening. 

Our experience has confirmed us in a few 
practical couciusions, among which are,— 

Ist.—Shelter from west and north wiads 
hastens maturity. 

2d.—Summer pruning or pinching favors 
the early maturity of the fruit and wood, thus 
better enabling the latter to bear the cold of 
winter. Clusters most exposed to the sun, 
other things equal, are soonest ripe. 

3d.—Deep culture is most favorable to a 
vigorous growth, other conditions the same. 

4th.—Mineral manures produce a slower 
and sounder growth, thus rendering the wood 
more hardy, and less pinching or suminer prun- 
ing necessary. 

5th.—The raising of grapes is one of the 
quickest ways which every man who owns a 
rood of ground, can take to supply Lim and his 
with a ‘ royal fruit.’ A. B. 


How to Edify. 
To be able to edify, one must be recep- 
tive to a life and to wisdom above his 
own. Paul and his associates were pre- 
eminently edifiers. But they recognized 
themselves as the husbandry or tillage of 








God-~as soil to be cultivated and made 
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productive and profitable:: To be frnit- 
ful and edifying then, one must be acted 
upon—must be primarily passive, sufli- 
ciently so, at least, to quietly receive the 
word of God into the honest.soil of the 
heart. Now as Christ is the living word 
of God, it is the reception of his spirit 
into the heart that constitutes the source 
of all that is truthful and edifying in 
man. I findit necessary inmy own ex- 
perience to fall back constantly upon the 
truth, that in the deepest sense, the whole 
race has put off the old Adam and put on 
Christ ; snd the power of edifying is 
just in proportion as we recognize this fact 
that he is in possession of human nature, 
that he is every where present in all the 
attributes and faculties of the soul, ready 
to inspire and protect every interest of 
humanity. Paul’s gospel enabled him to 
say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ To build up, one must have ma- 
terial at hand adapted to one’s purpose, 
So in the work of edifying the body of 
believers in the sohool of Christ, one 
moust regard himself as the recipient of 
good thoughts, good influences, and what- 
ever flows from the fountain of trath. 
I find too, that I must view Chris: as a 
part of myself, that is, one with me in 
all relations, so that I can avail myself 
of his wisdom and goodness under all cir- 
cumstances, For in him we have a 
friend, one who possesses a human nature 
like our own, similar attributes and ca- 
pabilities, and who is thereby qualified 
toenter into direct sympathy with all 
the true aspirations of the soul. 

The truth is, Christ, in his character 
as the redeemer of men, has been so com- 
pletely separated from the social elements 
of humanity, by the traditions. of the 


.| fathers, and made to appearso cold and 


distant in the position of an officer of 
state, that his personal qualities and 
sympathies have not yet been brought 
to bear upon the cause of the world’s re- 
demption. The world is yet to see and 
feel the truth of the saying, that ‘ Christ 
is the chiefest among ten thousands, and 
the one altogether lovely.’—«. c. 


-- nnn °° a 
Intvrior Compensaticns 


** All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” 


The believer’s course is continually 
confirming this scripture. Some experi- 
ence related by a friend lately, interested 
me as illustrating its truth. He had held 
a prominent place in one of our Commu- 
nity departments, but it was proposed by 
one having the special charge of that de- 
partment, that he should change. offices 
with another person who had better quali- 
fications than he for the place he was in. 
He said he was disposed to admit the 
higher qualitications of the other person, 
and immediately consented to the 
change ; but yet he could not help feel- 
ing disturbed by the affair. His pride, 
or something else, was wounded, and he 
was obliged to acknowledge to himself 
that the exchange gave him paip. In 
this state of feeling he began to reason 
with himself somewhat in this way: 
‘ Now in heaven, a change of office simi- 
lar to this, could doubtless be made 
without pain. I will go to God to find 
out how it can be done, acknowledging 
my weakness, and sincerely believing 
he will. give me atrue answer.’ Im- 
mediately upon turmmng his attention 
toward God in this way, he found his 
heart was touched with a spirit of hbu- 
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mility and love which utterly wiped out 
all the sting of wounded pride, and he 
felt that he should rejoice in the lowest 
office in the kingdom of God, more than 
satisfied with the love of God which bub- 
bled up like a fountain in his heart.— 
Many edifying thoughts flowed through 
my mind touching the justice and good- 
ness of God’s arrangement for his child- 
ren, not only in the bright world that we 
are approaching to, but in this world 
where happiness seems so partially and 
unevenly distributed. The truth is that 
in the kingdom of heaven, the love of 
God is the circulating medium somewhat 
in the same way that money is the 
circulating medium of this world. It is 
taken for granted in this world that 
where a person suffers loss or injury, a 
sufficient amount of money will make 
good the loss or heal the injury. In God’s 
government love actually does this thing 
which money so often fails todo. The love 
of Christ can equalize the real condition 
of men as to happiness, as really as mon- 
ey can equalize their condition as to tem- 
poral good. It can make up all losses and 
redress all wrongs. 

Money is a thing that men of the world 
strive for. They devote their energies to 
its attainment. They conduct themselves 
with a diligence and shrewdness which 
compels the world to yield it to them. 
Just so it may be in respect to love. 
We may ‘ consider one another to provoke 
unto love,’ as men consider one another 
to make money. We are at liberty, in 
all ordinary circumstances, to compel all 
good persens to love us, and all evil per- 
sons to respect us and so accumulate a 
treasure which neither -moth nor rust 
‘ doth corrupt. We can, ,at all events, so 
commend ourselves to Ghrist, that we 
can have his love, which is more than a 
recompense for the loss of all things.— 
Paul valued it above every thing else, 
insomuch that he says, ‘What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Chiist. Yea doubtless, and I count all 
things but Joss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I ‘have suffered the loss of all 
things, aud do count them but dung 
that [ may win Christ.’ 

Taking this view of the matter, this 
world with all its wickedness and wo, 
is not after all such a theatre of par- 
tiality and injustice as many of our mod- 
ern reformers would represent. Many a 
down-trodden and oppressed child of sla- 
very has opened within his breast a foun- 
tain of love and joy which gives him ahap- 
piness far exceeding anything of which his 
philanthopic sympathizer ever dreamed. 
Not that this fact will justify his oppres- 
sors or militate with the fact that tremen- 


dous evil exists, but it does show that ‘ all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God.’ Theevil is on the sur- 
face. In the first place, the promise is 
not, All things shall work together for 
good to them that love not God, anc 


when we see things working unhappiness | 


for that class, it is a thing that we should 
expect as a matter of course ; and, on 
the other hand, when they appear to be 
working evil for those who sincerely love 
him, we shall discover, if we watch close- 
ly, that they are learning continually to 
turn the evil into good, and so increasing 
the eternal weight of glory laid in store 
for them. The kingdom of heaven is 
within us. It is an interior thing, and 


we must dive down out of superficialities 
before we can discover its glorious justice. 
—H. J. 8. 
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Happiness and Health. 


A hale gentleman of ninety-four had one even 
ing contributed largely to the entertainment of a 
social party by his performances on the violin. 
After his departure, the rem»inder of the company 
set themselves to speculating on the causes of the 
good health and soundness of condition which he 
continued to enjoy at so ad anage. After 
many theories had been discussed, one gentleman, 
who happened tv be a near relative of the vener- 
able violinist, told his companions that ‘he be- 
lieved that they were all wrong—upon good 
grounds of observation, it was his conviction that 
Mr. owed his singular length of days and 
good health to nothing else than his playing on 
the violin! He had been a player on that instru- 
ment for the last seventy-eight years, had during 
that time played more or less every day, enjoyed 
it keenly, made others happy by his strains, and 
derived happiness from seeing them happy: live- 
ly music had been tbe very salt of life to him— 
he scarcely ever knew what it was to be dull or 
in low spirits. As there was no other special 
circumstance in his condition, it became apparent 
that Mr. had reached an unusual age, in 
unbroken health and strength, solely by his play- 
ing on the fiddle!’ The compan 
at first, but, after a little reflection, they fully ad- 
mittted that, in all probability, the right explana- 
tion had been given. 

And it undoubtedly was so. It is now quite 
settled among physiologists, that cheerfulness 
sustains, and care depresses health, and that a 
certain amount of happy sensations is necessary 
to the prolongation of life. The doctrine works 
out its verity in a striking manner wherever 
there are large bodies of men concerned, as in 
military or naval expeditions. That officer it is 
acknowledged. is sure to have the healthiest regi- 
ment or ship’s crew who best can sustain their 
cheerfulness or keep them in merriment; and for 
this reason it becomes a matter of serious concern 
to encourage the men in the getting up of plays and 
sports among themselves. This was done with 
the best effects by Captain Parry during his com- 
pulsory wintering inthe Arcticregions. We will, 
on the same grounds, pledge any reputation we 
may have for wisdom, to the conclusion that, in 
two familes of young children, brought up in cir- 
cumstances otherwise identical, and starting with 
equal advantages in point of constitution, that 
will be the healthiest and come to be the most 
satisfactory set of men and women, which has 
been in the hands of parents of cheerful and 
kindly dispositions; which has been most en- 
couraged, under decent bounds, to laugh, to play, 
to dance, to sing; has been least frowned at, 
awed down, and frightened; which, in short, has 
been made the happiest. * * * * 

The humblest person may also exercise an in- 
fluence in this matter by the opinions regarding 
it which he forms, avows and acts upun. It is to 
be feared that with many, happiness is not a thing 
quite respected as it ought to be. They confound 
it with pleasure, or they are more disposed to 
think of the serious than of the cheerful parts of 
life. The puritan view actuates some; there is 
even such a thing as a puritan severity without 
any visibie connection with religioun—solely from 
natural austerity, or from twisted and perverse 
sentiments. Thus in many ways, even to the 
enactment of laws, a check 1s imposed on the 
happiness of society. We would most respect- 
fully appeal to all the well-meaning but erring 
mortals here concerned, to reflect on what it is to 
deliberately will that such and such people shall 
be less and less happy than they seem inclined 
to be, or, what comes to the same thing, that 
they shall only be happy in a certain pre- 
scribed way. There may be some unpleasant 
looking adjuncts in the case. A thousand people 
cannot meet in one place for any kind of pastime 
but there will be sume rude and reckless emo- 
tions amongst them. They may not always eat 
and drink what is sure to do them gvod. Still 
the great question remains, Is there not more 
benetit from the happmess they have had togeth- 
er, than harm from these little drawbacks. And 
it may als be asked, can we safely dispense with 
the happiness, even were it only tw be purchased 
at a greater vost ? Can human bemgs be moral 
without being allowed a cértain daily pabulum of 
happiness, as weil as other necessaries? It is 
much to be feared not: at least. we have always 
found that a too austere frame ot life, imposed 
upon them by whaiever ‘orce, and for howsoever 
good purposes, only led to a re&ction in which all 
decent restraints were swept away. ‘There is 
one thing, too, which very good people never 
think of, but which they ought seriously to lay to 
heart—namely, the. effects of high-strung virtue, 
its tastes, habits and opinions, in creating or pro- 
mo.ing the growth of its uppusite—as, for exaw- 
ample, through the privilege it assumes of avoiding 
ull contact of the erring, or thruugh the discour- 
aging effect of a comdemnation which they meen 
tw be wholesome, and therefore make more severe 
than the delinquent can own to be just. It is 
doubtless in great part owing to this very cause, 
that there is never so large and wretched a class 
of abandoned or refuse people in rude as in civi- 
lized communites. We would have the good, 
then, to try tv work out their good designs and 
wishes less in the condemnation of errors than 
in measures for their prevention, among which, 
they may be assured, nune can be more effectual 
than the promotion of a reasonable and innocent 
happiness. By this the lives of men are made 
more healthy ; their dependence on hurtful stimu- 
lants is lessened ; they become altogether a more, 
satisfactory spectacle to both God and man.— 
Chambers Journal 
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of happiness to human health and development 
we think there is also a necessity for something 
like the puritanic or conservative principle, to give 
it direction. The whole truth would seem to sum 
itself in the advice, Be happy; but be happy in 
the right way. 

Receptions at the White House. 

These receptions, or levees, as they are 
commonly but improperly called, are held 
once a week, or rather twice each fortnight— 
once in the evening and once at woon; the 
latter being more especially a ladies’ reception, 
at present held by Miss Lane, who represents 
the female head of the Presidential family. 
Unfortunate in being a bachelor, our worthy 
chief magistrate is particulary happy io having 
a niece so entirely competent, in respect to 
personal attractiveness and ease and elegance 
of manners, to grace his household. Both these 
receptions are free to all decent-looking people. 
Nor is there much discrimination exercised in 
regard to looks, in granting adsmision, while 
many are permitted to enter whose uncouth 
manners hardly befit even such a promiscuous 
assemblage. It is difficult to conceive of a so- 
cial gathering of a more thoroughly miscella- 
neous description ; and the contrasts of charac- 
ter are rendered more striking by the admixture 
of various branches of nobility and sprigs of 
aristocracy from almost every other portion of 
the world. From the immediate representa- 
tives of the proud courts of the other hemis 
phere, and the highest in station and wealth 
and honor in our own country, to the humblest 
and must menial of the free people—the whole 
humanity of the world is present by proxy at 
a President’s reception. Every one takes the 
President by the hand with the same freedom 
—there is no higher and no lower place in the 
assemblage ; and if there be any lack of frater- 
nity, it is more than compensated by the per- 
fect law of liberty and equality which prevails. 

The routine of a reception is something 
like this: The front door of tae White House 
being thrown open to all whose inclination leads 
them to enter, visitors pass without iatroduc- 
tion or ceremony into the large hall or entry, 
where the masculine portion deposit their hats 
and overcoats, at the risk, or m the hope, as 
the case may be, of exchanging them for arti- 
cles of a worse or better quality, when they 
retire. There are those who supply themselves 
permanently with a good coat and hat, by this 
cheap process, while there are others who are 
compelled to get a new supply by a more regu- 
lar and expensive modc, every time they do 
the President the horor of joining in the crowd 
of one of his receptions Ladies pass from 
the hall into 1 drawing-room, where they may 
deposit their outer garments, with greater cer- 
tainty, it is presumed, of their safe-keeping, 
and where they have an opportunity, if dcaived 
of re-arranging their /ouette From the hall 
and drawing-room visitors pass across a long 
and wide hal!, which extends trom one wing of 
the mansion te the other, and leads directly by 
a large double door to the east room, and enter 
a parlor, which is furnished somewhat gaudily 
with a grand piano, and several inlaid’ and 
highly ornamental pieces of furnature, ete.— 
From thence the psssage is into the reeeption- 
room, or blue-roum, us it is familiarly called, 
from the fact that it is finished and furnished 
entirely in blue. Here therPresident is sta- 
tioned, as is al-o his nieee, Miss Lane, the 
marshal of the district being . usually in atten- 
dance to introduce the visi’ors, who shake 
hands with the President, say a complimentary 
word or not, as they please, or as they ean find 
freedom and grave of utterance, and then pass 
on to make way for the throng which is press- 
ing behind. Miss Lane is spared the contact 
of all the hard hands, but the President sub- 
mits to an indiscriminate shaking, till one would 
think his arm would sink under -the infliction. 
He shakes and is shaken for two hours—from 
eight to ten—when a merciful custom permits 
him to retire from the gathering to seck repose 
in the privacy of his own room — Bostin Cou. 











An Incident in Paris. 

About nine o’clock in the morning a litle 
boy of twelve, whose jacket of white ¢loth aud 
apron ditto, distinetly followed the profession 
of pastry cook, was returning from marke: 
with an open basket on his head, coutaining 
butter and eggs. When he had reacted the 
vicinity of the church of St Kustache, the 
little fellow, who could only with difficulty 
make his way through the crowd, was violent- 
ly jostled by a stranger who was passing, 80 
that his basket tipped and fell to the ground 
with its contents. The poor-lad, when he saw 
his eggs all broken, and his butter al. tumbled 
in the gutter, began to cry bitterly aud wring 
hishands. A person who happened to be in 
the crowd that gathered around the little fel- 
low dxew a ten sous piece from his pocket, and, 
giving it to the boy, asked the rest who stood 





grouped around him to do the same, to make 
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up the loss occasioned by this accident. In- 
fluenced by his example, every one present 
eagerly complied, and very speedily the boy’s 
apron contained a ean collection of cop- 
pers and silver. When all had contributed 
their quota, our young valet, whose distress 
had vanished in a moment, as though by en- 
chantment, warmly thanked his new benefac- 
tors for their kindness, and forthwith proceed d 
to count the sum he had received, which 
amounted to no less than twenty-two franes 
an] thirty-five ccntimes. But instead of 

uietly putting this sum in his pocket, he pro- 
deced the bill of the articles he had lost, and 
as its total amounted only to fourteen francs, 
he appropriated no more than that sum; and 
then observing in the group that surrounded 
him a poor woman in rags, the gallant little 
fellow walked up to her and placed the remain- 
der in her hand. Certainly it would have been 
impossible to show himself more deserving of 
public generosity, or to acknowledge it in a 
handsomer manner. The boy’s noble conduct 
was greeted with the applause of the crowd, 
who were delighted to find such delicacy and 
propriety in one ‘so young. 





Tue Hanp ruat Saves Us.—Two painters 
were employed to freseo the walls of a magniti- 
cent cathedral; both stood oa a rude scaffold- 
ing constructed for the purpose, some foity 
feet from the floor. One of them was so inte:t 
upon his work, that‘he became wholly absorbed, 
and in admiration stood off from the picture 
gazing at ic with intense delight. Forgetti: g 
where he was, he moved back slowly, survey - 
ing critically the work of his pencil, uuiil ie 
had neared the edge of the plank upon which 
he stood. At this critical moment bis coi- 
panion turned suddenly, and almost froz-n 
with horror, beheld his immediate peril ; »n- 
other instant, and the enthusiast would be 
precipitated upon the pavement beneath. If he 
spoke to him, it was ecrtain death ; if he hc id 
his peace, death was equally sure. Suddenly 
he regained his presence of mind, and seizing 
a wet brush, flung it agains: the wall, spattering 
the beautiful picture with the unsightly blotches 
of coloring. The painter flew forward, und 
turned upon his friend with fierce upbraidings ; 
but startled at his ghastly face, he listened to 
his recital of danger, looked shuddering over 
the dread epace below, and with tears of prati- 
tude blessed the hand that saved him. Just 
80, we sometimes get absorbed upon the pic- 
tures of the world, aud, in cortemplating them, 
step backwards, uncovscivus of our peril, wico 
the Almighty, in merey, dashes out the bewuti- 
ful images, avd draws us atthe time we ae 
complaining of his dealing, into his outstreivled 
arms of compassion and love.— New Haven 
Jvurnal. 





Fashion Vagaries. 


“Tn the reign of Elizabeth, the tashion of enormous 
breeches was pushed to a most laughable excess.— 
The beaux of that day stuffed out their breeches 
with rags, feathers, and other light matters, till 
they bruught them out to an enormous size They 
resembled wool-sucks, and, in a public spectacle, 
they were obliged to faise scaffulds tor the seats of 
these pondervus beaux. Tv accord with this jan- 
tustic (us » the ladies invented large hoop farth- 
ingales ” . 

This considerateness in one sex for the fashions 
of the other, 18 wor.by of all imitation. The 
modern inventors of male and female costumes 
pay nv wore regard tw each other’s vagaries, (han 
if the two sexes were mtended to inhabit differeit 
worlds; or—what would be almost as deplorable 
—walk ov different sides of the street. ‘Lhe sad 
consequence is, chat a Broadway beru of to-day, 
in attendance upon a be-crmolined belle, has very 
much the aspect as to relative proportion, of a 
pitchtork escorting aload of hay.— Home Journol. 





A Cuitp’s DescrieTion OF THE ComE:.-— 


Alitile boy of this city was walking wait jis 
mother the other evening, while the comet 
was blazing forth in all its splendor, wien 
the mother said, * Willie, why don’t you took 
at the comet)? * Where is your comet :’ ie 
asked. * is that it—that big star squirting 
water 7’?— Spring field Republican 
al ; 
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Tue Baxn-Yano: A Manual of Domestic Ani- 
mals.—-Price 30 cts. 

Another Volume of Fowler and Wells’ ‘ lasid- 
books,’ with the above title, has just been issued 
in uniform style with The Farm, The Garden 
How to Behave, &c. Our herdsman who has 
looked it through says it contains valuable infor- 
mation respecting the various classes of domestic 
animals, their breeding, keeping, treatment, dc. 
An interesting feature of the work, is the pci. 
ple ot kinducss and intelligence msisted upon 
in the treatment of animals, which gives to the 
bouk a humane and clevating tone. The price 
and size of this popular series of hand-books 
bring them within reach of those for whom they 
are designed. 
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